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Richelieu

he was forced to yield to the still more imperious
Cardinal.

At times their controversies became fierce. Cardi-
nals claimed precedence over princes, and, in that
age, precedence was a question of vital importance.
Enghien was willing to yield to Richelieu, who was
not only a cardinal, but prime minister and a great
man. But Richelieu's brother was a very common-
place cardinal, and when the young man visited
Lyons, he neglected to call, contenting himself with
sending his compliments.

When Richelieu heard of this mark of disrespect
to his family, his rage appalled even those who were
familiar with his outbursts. He did more than
swear; he received the offending duke in such a
manner that he swallowed his pride, took the jour-
ney back in order to pay his respects to the brother,
and dined with him, so his attendant writes, with a
very melancholy mien.

Richelieu feared that the ambitious young prince
was not only ready to be uncivil to his wife's family,
but that, so soon as the minister died, he would
endeavour to rid himself of his wife. Such doubt-
less was Enghien's purpose, but he had to deal with
a man who allowed no trifling. The Duke of
Enghien who was executed under Napoleon was a
descendant of the niece of Cardinal Richelieu.

Richelieu had two brothers and two sisters. Henri
du Plessis was five years the senior of the future
cardinal; he inherited the family traits, was adven-
turous, bold, prone to quarrel, and eager to push his
own fortunes. He was early attached to the Court
